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GENTLEMEN, 


HILE I applaud the ſpirit which has aſſociated ſo many of 
our countrymen, in vindication of the Conſtitution, and to avert 

the ruin with which the kingdom is threatened, I lament that 
I have found it ĩmpoſſible to aſſiſt either at the General Meeting of the County, 
or at the ſubſequent deliberations of the Committee; but convinced that 
it is my duty, at this critical juncture, to contribute every thing in my 
power to the public ſervice, I have taken the liberty to ſubmit the follow- 
ing papers to your judgment. They have, at lezſt, this claim ro merit, 
that they are dictated by a warm and dilintereſted zeal for the welfare of 
our common country. . Fs 

The objects which the people have propoſed to themſelves, are theſe: 
To enforce public economy, and to reſtore and ſecure the freedom of 
Parliament. | SOS 

If any alteration. might be wiſhed or ſuggeſted in the-preſent frame of 
Parliaments, it ſhould be in favour of a more complete repreſentation of 
the people. Such is the opinion of Sir William Blackſtone ; and ſuch, 
to uſe the expreſſion, is the ſpirit of Conſtitution *. To 

The Common Law derives. its force from general conſent ; which, in- 
deed. iz the foundation of all legitimate government, And it ſeems clear, 
that in the firſt idea of Parliament (the Great Council of the nation) the 
whole people were included. Laws were enacted by the King, with the 
Archbiſhop, Biſhops, Earls, Barons, Knights, Citizens, Burgeſſes, and 
other Freemen. The people are, to this day, ſaid to be repreſented in 


- 


Parliament. The Commons is a general deſcription, including all ranks. 


- $0 that whatever blemiſhes and imperfections may now appear in the Con- 
ftiturion, the cauſe is to be ſought rather in the lapſe of time, and the 
gradual revolution and change of circumſtances, than in any fundamen- 
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It muſt be owned, at leaſt, that if ſome places poſſeſs. a greater ſhare of 
repreſentation than they are entitled-to from-their relative extent and popu- 
lation; or ſome claſſes of men, who, upon the genuine principles of free- 
dom, ought to ſhare in the election of thoſe delegates, to whoſe charge, 
their liberty, their property, and life is committed, are nevertheleſs en- 
tirely excluded ; theſe are evils which admit of remedy without injury to 
the general ſyſtem. For all limitations of the right of voting, all the 


forms of election which are in uſe at this day, are created by ſtatute, and 


may be changed by the ſame authority. An Act of Parliament can extend 
or contract the privileges of particular places, or particular men; and 
may disfranchiſe a borough with as much juſtice, as it has deprived of 
the right, of being repreſented all thoſe whoſe freeholds are not of the 
yearly value of forty ſhillings ; therefore it by no means follows, that a 
plan to alter the qualifications of Electors, to regulate elections, or to new- 
model the repreſentation of the people, tends to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 
or to produce confuſion and tumult, | 3 | 
I ſhall, therefore, without farther preface or apology, proceed to exa- 
mine the origin of Parliament, and the principles upon which it was at 
firſt framed, and which have influenced the various changes and modificas 
tions Which it has undergone. _ | | 
We muſt trace the origin of the Engliſh Government in the Antiquities 
of the Northern nations. All matters of importance were fſetiled, by the 
Ancient Germans, in the Common Council of the Nation. The whole 
People were called upon to decide when the intereſt of the whole was con- 
cerned. In the early times of our hiſtory, we find the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of the Democratic ſpirit of our Conſtitution. The Sheriffs, who had the 
charge of the counties, the execution of juſtice, and the preſervation of 
the peace, were elected by the frecholders 4, ſo were the Conſervators of 
the Peace, by writ directed to the Sheriff; and the Coroner is eligible by 
the ſame to this day. Nor was the conſent of the people neceſſary. only 
in the appointment of civil officers ; their Leaders in the field, their Dukes, 
or Heretocks were allo elective g. The conſent of the people is, by our 
beſt lawyers, conſidered ns a term eguivalent to authority of Parliament 63 
and che words Commune concilium Regni, asia generalis, communitas 
Regni Anglia,“ ſufficiently explain the nature of our ancient Government. 
The Norman Conquelt introduced, in all probability, ſame change in 
the Conſtitution of Parliament. By the Charter of King John, all Arch- 
biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, and Barons, are to be ſummoned per- 
ſonally, and all other tenants in chief under the Crown, by the Sheriff and 
Bailiffs. The writs of Henry III. anne 1266, ſummon Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgeſſes to Parliament. 0 0 
It is probable that, during the Saxon Government, every natural ſub- 
ject, either perſonally or by his repreſentative, aſſiſted at the General Aſſize 
or Common Council of the Nation. After the introduction of the feudal 
tenures (which were adopted by authority of Parliament) the caſe miglit 
be ſomewhat altered. But the hiſtory of thoſe times ſufficiently juſtifies 
the eonjectute, that the tenants in capite, under the Crown, comprized 
every proprietor of land in the kingdom. For jt is certain that before the 
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Conqueſt their poſſeſſions were what have been termed allodial, that is, 
independent of any ſuperior lord ; and if their reception of a feodal ſuperior 
was purely voluntarily, it ſhould ſeem, that no farther change could have 
happened in the property of the kingdom, than what the forfeitures, con- 
ſequent to the battle of Haſtings, had occaſioned. But, whether that was 
the caſe or not, it is plain that all who contributed immediately to the ſup- 
port of the Crown, were entitled ro be ſummoned to Parliament. 

As the natural rights of man are the ſame in every ſtation and condition 
of life, according to ſtrict juſtice, and the genuine principles of freedom, 
every man has an equal right to theſe, in the Government of the ſociety 
to which he belongs; and, as the obvious conſequences of civil liberty is 
an ardent, enterprizing ſpirit, a ſpirit of active induſtry, and a ſtrong at- 
tachment and zeal for the intereſt and honour of the common country, 
the more widely it is diffuſed, the more extenſive and permanent will be 
the national proſperity. Snch are the genuine principles of our political 
inſtitutions, the maxims upon which our Government has been founded. 
- The laws which have been made, from time to time, for regulating 
elections, and fixing the qualifications of electors, have not changed the 
Conſtitution. It was by ſtatute, in the reign of Heary VI that the elec- 
tors for counties were required to have freeholds of the value of forty ſhil- 
lings by the year, within the county. At that time, beneficial leaſes, fer 


long terms of years, were unknown; ſo that, as the landed property of 


the kingdom was then circumſtanced, it was certainly more fully repre- 
ſented” than it is at preſent, Copyholders were then little better than vil- 
lains“. They were in a ſtate of dependence upon their lords. The 
could not be conſidered as having a will of their own, and therefore coul 
have no ſhare in the Government, no political liberty; at leaſt while they 
continued in that ſtate, It would have been: unreaſonable and unſafe to 
have truſted men, who had no real property or freedom themſelves, with 
the freedom and property of others. 3 : 
But it has been clearly the intention of the Conſtitution, that every 
free agent ſhould be repreſented in Parliament. It has been clearly intend- 
ed, that the whole property of the nation ſhould be repreſented ; and 
therefore the citizens and burgeſſes, mercantile as well as landed men, have 
found admittance into the Houſe of Commons. It has been clearly in- 
tended, that every particular intereſt ſhould be conſidered with a view to 
the whole, and therefore Repreſentatives were to be ſent from every part 
of the kingdom, and ovght to be inhabitants of the places for which they 
are choſen. In ſhort, it has been clearly intended, that the people ſhould 
form the third branch of the Legiſlature, and that the ſenſe of the Houle 
of Commons ſhould appear indiſputably to be the ſenſe of the nation. 
It ſhould feem ſuperfluous to add, that the Houſe of Commons muſt be 
reſponſible to the people. The Conſtitution has declared that they are by 
enjoying frequent elections. Mr. Locke is of opinion, that there remains 
inherent in the people a power to remove or alter the legiſlative, when 
«they find the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt RET in them; for 
hen ſuch traſt is abuſed, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves to thoſe 
ho gave it.” If this concluſion is juſt in theory, it muſt be juſt in 
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practice; and, notwithſtanding the authority of Sir William Blackſtone , 
may be adopted and argued from under the preſent diſpenſation of Gq- 
vernment. For the devolution of power to the people at large does by no 
means, as he aſſerts, diſſolve all government, and repeal all poſitive laws 
whatſoever before enacted. If that were the caſe, the whole ſyſtem of our 
Jaws muſt have been repealed at the Revolution. For if the miſconduct of 
the King entitled the people to reſume the power with which they had 
entruſted him, and to declare the throne vacant, that Legiſlature of which 
the King was an eſſential conſtituent part was certainly diſſolved, The 
convention, which declared the vacancy of the throne, and raiſed. the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange to the royal dignity, was to all intents 
and purpoſes a new Legiſlature, appointed by the voice of the people ra 
ſuperſede the former, which was materially different in form, and which 
had juſtly forfeited its authority by having betrayed its truſt. It is ad- 
mitted, that whenever a queſtion ariſes between the Society at large and 
any magiſtrate inveſted with powers originally delegated by that Saciety, 
it muſt be decided by the voice of the Society itlelf, By parity of reaſon, 
if a queſtion ariſe between the Parliament and the people, the people muſt 
decide, If an endeavour to ſubvert the Conſtitution ſhall impower the 
people to ſuperſede one branch of the Legiſlature, why not another? It 
the people may reſume the power of the Crown, becauſe it is delegated by 
them, why not alſo the power of the Houſe of Commons, or of the whole 
Legiſlature, which is equally delegated? It was decided at the Revolution, 
that the King having endeavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution by break- 
ing the original contract between King and People, and by the advice 
* of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons having violated the fundamental 
* laws, and having withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, had abdicated 
* the Government, and that the throne was thereby vacant.” The con- 
duct of King James, though it vacated the Crown, and of courſe diſſolved 
the Legiſlature, which, under the then diſpenſation of Government, wag 
to conſiſt of King, Lords, and Commons, did not, as Blackſtone juſtly 
remarks, diſſolve the Conſtitution ; and if it was neceſſary afterwards to 
ratify the proceedings of the Convention, it was not owing to any doube 
as to the right of the people to controul and ſuperſede the Legiſlature 
which they had eſtabliſhed, but to aſcertain and declare, beyond all poſſi- 
bility of doubr, the conſent and will of the people. 

From what has been ſaid, the following are natural deduCtions : Firſt, 
It is highly probable that the Government of this country was in its origin 
à pure Democracy; that is, all matters of general importance were de- 
cided in an aſſembly of the whole people, and all the magiſtrates were 
elective. Secondly, After the Conſtitution had acquired a more regular 
form, and the executive was veſted in one man, the people continued to 
be an eſſential part of the Legiſlature. Thirdly, In the early times of 
Parliament, they were fully and equally repreſented, Fourthly, They have 
claimed and exerciſed a power of controuling the different branches of thg 
Legiſlature, and have proceeded ſo far as actually to diſplace a King for 
having endeavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution, by violating the fugdg» 
mental laws, and the original compact between King and People, 


+ Vide Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol, z, Wi 
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We muſt now enquire how far the ſpirit of our Conſtitution has been 
impaired by time, and in what point it is materially different from that 
which has been conſidered by our anceſtors as the beſt inheritance they 
could tranſmit to their poſterity. 

The outward form of the Conſtitution certainly continues unchanged, 
The legiſlative power is entruſted to the Supreme Executive Magiſtrate, 
conjointly with the hereditary nobility, and the people repreſented by the 
Houſe of Commons. | | | 8 
- The King's prerogative has been confined within ſtricter legal bounds, 
and the rights of the people have been clearly aſſerted, and repeatedly and 
ſolemaly acknowledged, The Lords retain all their ancient privileges, 
They continue to poſſeſs the ſupreme judicial authority, and are a ſtanding 
council to the King, having an undiſputed right, which they not unfre- 
quently exerciſe, to demand an audience, and to prefer their advice upon 
all matters of public concern. The Houſe of Commons are ſtill faid to re- 
preſent the people; but with what juſtice will appear, when we come to 
conſider the qualifications of their electors, and the influence to which not 
the conſtituent only but the repreſentative is expoſed. Whoſoever is not 
a Lord of Parliament, and of the Lords Houfe, ſays Sir Edward Coke, is 
of the Houſe of Commons, either in perſon or by repreſentation *. It is 
not eaſy to conceive with what propriety any man can be ſaid to be repre- 
ſented, without having a vote in the election of his repreſentative. But 

the number of thoſe who are qualified to vote bears a very ſmall proportion 
to the collective body of the people. A great part of the landed property 
.of the kingdom is excluded, becauſe it is of copyhold tenure; That ex- 
cluſion might have been originally wiſe and juſt; but copyholders have 
now a permanent and indefeaſible intereſt in their lands; an eſtate of 
longer continuance, and ſubject to ecaſier conditions than many kinds of 
freehold property. Thoſe who have leaſes for term of years are alfo un- 
repreſented, and the qualifications of Electors for cities and boroughs de- 
| pend entirely upon the charters and cuſtoms of particular places, by which 
a large por tion f their inhabitants are left out; and of courſe the mer- 
cantile part of the nation is as imperfectly repreſented as the landed. 

Thus it is plain, that a very ſmall part of the people make the election. 
5 A enquire, whether even theſe are fairly and effectually repre - 
ented. | 


The moſt glaring defect in the ſyſtem is its inequality. The borough 


members are in more than a quadruple proportion to thoſe for counties. 
Five thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-three perſons of the loweſt of the 
people cleft one half of the Houſe of Commons, and three hundred and 
ſixty· four votes chuſe a ninth part+. So that the repreſentation is appor- 
tioned, without regard either to numbers or property. In many counties 
the reſident and conſtitutional electors are overborne by a torrent of occa- 
ſional voters, without any natural connection in the county where they 
intrude themſelves, and without property, more than what is barely ſuf⸗ 
ficient to entitle them to vote, a miſerable cortage fraudulently rated at 
forty ſhillings, or an annuity of equal value. 


vide 4 Inſtitute, + Vide note to Price's Obſervations on Civil Liberty. 
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A reciprocation of intereſts between the people and their governors hag 
occaſioned the evil of this imperfe& repreſentation to be leſs generally felt, 
and loudly complained of. The nution has vaialy flattered itſelf, that it 
retained ſome degree of controul over the Houle of Commons, and that, 
once in, ſeven years at leaſt, its intereſt and inclination might be conſulted, 
and one popular ſeſſion atone, in ſome meaſure, for ſix years of iniquity. 
The progreſs of corruption was unperceived, till it had taken ſuch deep 
root as to baffle all the methods which have been hitherto deviſed to re- 
ſtrain it. The conſequence has been, that to the evil of inadequate repre- 
ſentation has been ſuperadded the abſolute independence of a majority of 
the Houſe of Commons upon the people; and whar is more alarming 
ſuch a prodigious increaſe of influence, as to have transferred to the 
Crown, almolt entirely, that centroul over the Lower Houſe of Pailia- 


ment, which in reaſon and juſtice could belong to the people alone. The 


influence I am here ſpeaking of is, that which is confined to the eleRors, 
and by means of which Government can command the return of fo large 


a propoi tion of members. The influence of the Crown over the members 


themſelves, while the freedom of election yet remained, was in ſome degree 
counter balanced by the influence of the people. It is thought now to 
operate with full force, and to ſuch an extent, as to give ſome reaſon to 
apprehend. that the whole I<giflative authority may ſoon be graſped by one 
man. If Parliament yet retains a ſhadow of independence; if its reſolu- 
tions are yet free and uninfluenced, it muſt be attributed either to ſuch 
ſupreme integrity as is ſeldom met with amongſt mankind, or to the juſtice 
and moderation of the King; for it he had the will to ſubvert the Con- 
ſtitution, he certainly does not want means, too powerful to be withſtood 
by men of ordinary virtue. 

The confidence of the people in the Houſe of Commons, from a ſenſe 

of reciprocal intereſts, muſt be much weakened by this conſideration. 
J might have ſaid, it muſt be entirely extinguiſhed. 
_ Inſtead, therefore, of an Houſe of Commons, conſiſting of roprefents 
tives fairly choſen by the people, and accountable to the people alone for 
their conduct, we are preſented with an Aſſembly clected, in a great mea- 
ſure, and controuled by the Crown, 

It is the opinion of ſome of the beſt political authors, that the princi- 

les of a free Conſtitution are irrecoverably loſt when the legiſlatjve power 
is appointed by the executive. The people, it is certain, cannot be ex- 
cluded from their ſhare in the Legiſlature, without departing from the 
principles of the Engliſh Conſtitution, But before we can juſtly ſay that 
the Conſtitution is irrecoverably loſt, it muſt appear that the people have 
ſurrendered their rights. Then, and then only, will they be enſlaved, 
when they want ſpi pirit to be free. 
The Conſtitution is, however, beyond a doubt, in imminent danger when 
the Crown can influence the election of ſo many Members of Parliament; 
and the people, if the Houſe of Commons ſhould betray their truſt, and 
ſacrifice the intereſt and the rights of the nation, are deprived of the re- 
ſource, which the law had provided againſt ſuch emergencies in a new 
election. But it is not a neceſſary conſequence, that they have no other 
conſtitutional remedy, and that they are bound to ſubmir to v{urpation. 
They have a juſt and natural controul over a body, that can have no claim 
do 


to power but as their repreſentative. The authority of the Houſe of 
Commons ts a truſt : ir is given upon condition, and when that condition 
is violated, it is forfeited, and devolves to the people, with whom it ori- 
ginated. If we could ſuppoſe that the Crown would uſe its influence over 
the Houſe of Commons to enſlave the people, and that all the powers with 
which the Supreme Executive Magiſtrate is armed, would be exerted to 
ſupport an Aſſembly of mock Repreſentatives againſt the general and un- 
doubted ſenſe of the nation ; the appeal would, indeed, be dreadful, and 
the juſt reſiſtance of the people againſt the invaſion of their natural and 
unalienable rights, might produce ſuch convulſions, as to threaten a diſſo- 
lation of the whole frame of government. But this we have no reaſon to 
apprehend, becauſe, in the firſt place, we have a prince upon the throne, 
who has repeatedly declared his parental care for the rights and liberties 
of his people; and in the ſecond, becauſe the queſtion does not, in the 
remoteſt degree, affect the juſt prerogative of the Crown. On the con- 
trary, it may be numbered among the cauſes of the degeneracy of Par- 
liameat from its original inſtitution, that the attention of the people has 
been too much engroſſed by their jealouſy of the regal power, while the 
very baſis of their freedom has been ſilently undermined ; while their Go- 
verament has been poiſoned at its fource; and, at the ſame time that the 
rights of the people have been endangered, the Executive Power has been 
clogged and encumbered, and deprived of that energy which is neceſſary 


to maintain the honour and ſafety of the nation, or forced to have recourſe. 


to thoſe acts of corruption, which faction and private ambition practiſed 
hourly to obſtruct its moſt ſalutary operations. 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that it will be a matter of infinite nicety 
and difficulty to reſtore the Conſtitution to its priſtine vigour. While the 
nation is engaged in a foreign war, with the moſt formidable confederacy 
that ever threatened the Britiſh Empire, and divided into parties at home, 
it may be thought a dangerous time to endeavour at reformation. Yet 
whoever reflects upon the preſent ſituation of the nation, muſt be ſenſible 
that ſomething is neceſſary to reſtore the public confidence. The wanton 
diſſipation of the public treaſure, when the people are ſinking under ac- 
cumulated taxes, when we have reached the utmoſt verge of our reſources, 
has rouſed the attention ef the nation. And the miſerable ſituation to 
which we are reduced, the decline of trade, the annihilation of private 
credit, the rapid decreaſe of the value of land, prove beyond a doubt, 
that there is ſome fault in the adminiſtration of Government, 

With reſpect to public economy, it is an idea inſeparably connected with 
an independent Parliament. It is ridiculous to expect that Miniſterial pro- 
fuſion will be checked by an Aſſembly under Miniſterial iufluence. A Par- 
liament of Placemen and Contractors will never renounce the favour of 
the Miniſter, by whom they are ſo. liberally rewarded, to gratify the 
people, who expect to be ſerved without fee. To ſuch men our petitions 
and remonſtrances will only furniſh matter for ridicule and contempt. 


Their intereſts, as well as their inclinations, will prompt them to diſregard 


applications of which the immediate object is to deprive them of emolu- 
ments. for which they have ſacrificed their honour, their duty, and their 
conſcience. ET : | 

Upon the whole, it is evidem, that if we would, in earneſt, correct 
| 4 ” "> | | the 
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the adminiſtration of public affairs; if we ſincerely wiſh to alleviate the 
burthens of the people, and to give vigour to war, and ſecurity to peace, 
by a frugal expenditure of the public treaſure, our firſt ſtep muſt be, to 
reform the Houſe of Commons; to enlarge our baſis, by extending the 
right of voting; to obtain, by a fair election, a full and equal repreſenta- 
tion of the people; to limit the number of placemen in Parliament; and 
to bring the repreſentatives to account with his conſtituents, for the faith- 
ful diſcharge of his truſt, by frequent elections. | 
J have already remarked, that it would be abſurd to hope for any 

effectual reformation from a corrupt Parliament. The people muſt work 
their own ſalvation. Every meaſure of public benefit muſt ſpring from 
them. No Miniſter, however profligate, no Parliament, however corrupt, 
can ſtand in oppoſition to their collective force. An authentic declaration 
of the ſenſe of the nation muſt have deciſive weight. In this light I con- 
ſider the petitions which have been ſent up by ſo many counties and prin- 
cipal towns; and when backed by a National Aſſociation, maintained by 
Committees of Correſpondence, I cannot conceive that they can be reſiſted. 
It is probable, however, that attempts will be made to divert the people | 
from the main object, the renovation of the Conſtitution, by ſome trifling | 
conceſſions, Againſt theſe attempts, it is to be hoped we ſhall be proof ; 
and the temper which has diſtinguiſhed the proceedings of the people, in 
the firſt outſet of this buſineſs, is an earneſt both of prudence and firm- 
neſs. If the immediate prayer of the petition ſhould be obtained, and 
ſome uſeleſs offices and unmerited penſions lopped off, unleſs the freedom 
of Parliament is ſecured, it is plain that nothing has been done. The 
ſame practices will be reſumed, when the preſent ferment ſubſides, or 
when the General Election is paſt, and the people expoſed to the ſame 
diſtreſs and ruin, but with leſs hope of redreſs. It is, therefore, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to collect the fentiments of all the cities and counties, 
upon the means of reſtoring the freedom of Parliament, It muſt be done 
in ſuch a manner as to leave no room to aſſert, that the ſenſe of the 
nation has not been fairly taken. The object ſhould be clearly and ex- 
plicitly avowed, in order to ſilence calumny and miſrepreſentation ; and 
no time ſhould be loſt, that the world may know that it is intended, not 
to ſubvert, but to reſtore, the Conſtitution, For the enemies of their 
country, who will ſtrain every nerve to ſupport the preſent ſyſtem of cor- 
ruption, will brand, as a deſign to change the Government into a tumul- 
tuous Democracy, every attempt, oa the part of the people, to vindicate 
their natural rights. But it ſhould be carefully pointed out, that there 
is a wide difference between Miniſterial Influence and Royal Prerogative, 
The latter is part of the Law and the Conſtitution, and is neceſſary to 
give energy and vigour to the State. The former is the very reverſe: it 
is an abuſe contrary to the ſpirit and to the letter of the Law; it is the 
fruitful ſource of party, and impedes every national effort. It is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive how the Crown can be affected, by new-modelling the 
Houſe of Commons. If it has authorized, at any period, the influence 
which has been acquired over that aſſembly, it may have been rather the 
effect of neceſſity than choice. In the preſent conſtitution of Parliament, 
it is evident that it cannot eſcape corruption. If it is not corrupted by 
one party, it will be by another. It might be purchaſed by ſome deſpe- 
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rate faction at home, or, as was long the caſe in Sweden, by ſorne foreign 
wer. But if the Houſe of Commons was the faithful interpreter of 
the ſenſe of the nation, what force and deciſion would Government derive 
from ſuch a ſource? In the moſt abſolute Monarchies, in times of danger, 
the Prince has deigned to conſult the wiſhes of his people. Repeated 
experience has ſhewn how little exertion is to be expected from a people 
reſuctantly dragged into a war they diſapprove. But by what means can 
a King ot England diſcover the inclinution of his people and diſtinguiſh 
their genuine voice from the clamours of contending factions? Let elec- 


tions be free, let all undue influence ceaſe, and the conſtitutional inter- 


courſe between the King and his People would be reſtored. Frequent 
elections would not allow time for parties to be formed, or would diſſolve 
them before they had acquired ſtrength. It would be impoſlible they 


ſhould ever attain that pitch of inſolence and power, which has often 


preſumed to dictate to the throne itſelf. 
It deſerves obſervation, that when the Conſtitution has been corrupted, 
and the rights and liberties of the people endangered, it has been uſual to 


have recuurſe not to the ordinary forms of Parliament, but to an cxtra- 


ordinary delegation from the people, choſen for the expreſs purpoſe of 
enquiring and aſcertaining the laws and liberties of the kingdom. In the 
reign of the Conqueror, when the great influx of foreigners, unacquainted 
with the laws and cuſtoms of England, and attached to their own, had 
produced innoyations contrary to the genius of the people and the ſpirit 
of the Saxon Conſtitution, we are informed by Hoveden, that twelve 
were returned out of every county to aſcertain the Conf. ſſor's laws ; and 
this aſſembly, according to Sir Matthew Hale, appears to have been as 
ſufficient and effectual a Parliament as ever was held in England *. Aud 
in the reign of Henry III (anne 1223) writs iſſued to the ſeveral counties 


to enquire, by twelve good and lawtul men, © gue fuerunt libertates in 


Anglia tempore Henrici avi ſui,” 

It is wonderful, and, at the ſame time, an happy preſage of the diu- 
turnity of the Conſtitution, that, after the lapſe of ſo many centuries, 
the temper and genius of the people ſhould have continued fo far the 
fame, as to have ſuggeſted an expedient ſo evidently analogous to that 
ancient, legal proceeding, as the appointment of the preſent Committees. 
They will, it is to be hoped, produce ſimilar effects; and, as the reſtora- 
tion of King Edward's laws was the conſequence of the firſt, and Magna 
Charta cloſely followed the ſeccnd of theſe inſtances, ub ſhou'd we 
_ deſpair of ſeeing a new A of Engliſh liberty commence in the reign of 

George the Third ? 

In order to a full communicaticn of ſentiments and intentions, it will 
be neceſſary that Delegates, from the different counties, ſhould meet at 
one place, The moſt obvious method of bringing this to bear is, to au- 
thorize each Committee to depute certain of their own number to mect 
the deputies of the reſt in London. There a plan of Aſſociation may be 
prepared, and it may be determined what objects are to be purſued ; and 
when the proceedings of the deputies have reccived the ratification of 
General County Meetings, the force and wiſhes of the nation, concentrated 
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in one point, and acting to one end, will move with irreſiſtible weight, 
rom this formidable union, a petition, or inſtructions, may be preſented 
to Parliament, ſtating their grievances, and propoſing their remedy. It is 
the right of the ſubject to petition Parliament. It is the get of the 
conſtituent to inſtruct his repreſentative. Nor is it an unreaſonable ex- 
28 that the repreſentative body ſhould comply with the declared 
enſe of the nation, upen points reſpecting their natural and inherent 
rights. In this cafe, the great end would be accompliſhed, the Conſtitu- 
tion renewed, the liberty of the people confirmed for ever, the independence 
of the ſeveral branches of the Legiſlature ſecured, without bloodſhed, 
without violence, without tumult, by the peaceful and legal operation of 
the genuine principles of the Conſtitution. 
We muſt not reſt ſatisfied with empty forms, while the ſubſtance 
of the Conſtitution is materially changed. A Government, where the 
executive and legiſlative power meet in a ſingle perſon, has no pretence 
to freedom. It is perfect deſpotiſm, and the people who ſubmit to it 
are in a ſtate of flarery. It the will of the Prince mult be law, in 
what manner it is announced, whether the mandate iſſue directly from 
the Throne itſelf, or through the medium of the Houſe of Commons, is 
a matter of indifference. If that Aſſembly are no longer the repreſentative 
of the people, the Conſtitution is changed. If they are only the regiſters 
of the Royal Edits, the Government has degenerated into an abſolute 
monarchy. The long continuance of Parliaments is the foundation of 
that undue influence which threatens to ſubvert the Conſtitution. Other 
materials have been added to complete the ſuperſtructure. - The augmen- 
tation of the navy and army, the extenſion of dominion, the multiplica- 
tion of debts and taxes, have given to the Crown a dangerous influence in 
elections. Were elections free to reſtore the conſtitutional independence 
of Parliament, it might be alone ſufficient to ſhorten their duration ; and, 
even in the preſent circumſtances of things, much might be expected from 
ſuch a meaſure. Perhaps two fifths of the Houſe of Commons are yet 
elected by the people. The ſhortening Parliaments, would be ſhortening 
the tenure of thoſe emoluments which are given for the hire of the votes 
of the members, and would of courſe diminiſh their value. In proportion 
as the temptation to knavery ſhould be leſſened, our confidence in the 
Integrity of our repreſentatives would be more rational and ample. The 
frequency of elections would drain the ſource of corruption. Govern- 
ment would want the means to re-imburſe their candidates; it would be 
worth no man's while to purchaſe his election. The people would elect 
their countrymen and neighbours, according to the true intent and ſpirit 
of the Conſtitution, It would, perhaps, be unreaſonable to expect a 
thorough reformation; that every redundancy ſhould be pruned away, 
and every deficiency ſupplied. Perfection does not belong to human in- 
ſtitutions. The prejudices and paſſions of men will always operate; private 
ambition and private intereſt will prevail againſt the public good. The 


glare of conqueſt, the deſire of fame, falſe notions of national greatneſs, | 


and national glory, will draw us from the purſuit of leſs ſplendid, but 
more real good. While the forms of the Conſtitution remain; while 
Juſtice is ſuffered to take her, courſe; before any flagrant invaſion of their 
civil rights has awakened the feelings of the people, every effort to ſtem 
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the tide of influence would be looked upon by many as originating ig 
Ml-grounded diſcontent, even when general oppreſſion has excited general 
indignation; when every man knows and feels, that in the public intereſt 
his own is involved, ſo various will be the opinions, ſo many diſcordant 
intereſts muſt be reconciled, ſo many prejudices flattered, that it will be 
impoſſible with ſuch tumultuary forces to contend with full ſucceſs againſt | 
the firm array of ſyſtematic uſurpation. The enemy will abandon the 
outpoſts to ſecure his principal ſtations, and appear to give way, that he 
may fight with greater advantage, when the firſt fury of the aſſailants has 
ſpent itſelf. It muſt, therefore, be our care to collect our ſtrength, and 
make it formidable by diſcipline. We muſt learn not to be elated by 
trifling advantages, nor look upon our adverſary as vanquiſhed, becauſe 
he avoids a deciſive action. Nothing is ſo much to be dreaded as the 
compliance of Parliament with the prayer of thoſe petitions, which are 
confined to a reduction of expence, if that compliance is to damp our ar- 
dour, and divert us from the main object, the ludependence of the Legiſ- 
lature. We muſt have an Houſe of Commons, freely choſen, and acting 
freely, or we are no more a free people. Let all unneceſſary penſions and 
offices be aboliſhed; let every placeman be excluded from Parliament; ſtill 
if the Crown can influence elections we ſhall not be free. Even the ſhort- 
ening the duration of Parliament, the meaſure which ſeems, at firſt view, 
moſt favourable to the people, and agreeable to the Conſtitution, will, in 
that caſe, only ſerve to eſtabliſh and confirm the influence of the Crown, 
To cut away the rotten boroughs, and encreaſe the repreſentation for 
counties, would be to lay the axe to the root; yet there is an injuſtice in 
depriving a man of his freehold, becauſe it is poſſible he might make an 
ill uſe of it. A property derived under the law, and not forfeited by miſ- 
conduct, ſhould be deemed facred. The disfranchiſement of a borough, 


| - on pretence of general improvement, perhaps is not to be juſtified, and it . 


might be dangerous to eſtabliſh the precedent. Whether every purpoſe 
might not be aaſwered, by ſimply adding to the number of county mem- 
bers, may yet be doubted ; but it muſt be confeſſed, that there are ſome 
boroughs which have fo little claim, in reaſon and juſtice, to ſend mem- 
bers to Parliament, thar if it could be done, without injury to property, 
without any violation of conſtitutional principles, they ought to be diſ- 
franchiſed. In ſome cafes they are the abſolute property of individuals, 
and might be purchaſed by the public. In others, four or five might be 
conſolidated, as was done in Scotland at the Union. 

We have no better ſecurity for public integrity than private indepen- 
dence; but the unavoidable expence of elections is ſo great, that no mo- 
derate fortune can ſupport it. It is abſolutely neceſſary to reduce it, by 
effectual proviſions, within ſuch bounds, that no man may be deterred, 
by that conſideration, from becoming a candidate. I think it would be 
no matter of difficulty to ſuggeſt ſuch regulations as would prevent the tu- 
mult and diſorder of elections, which have a miſchievous effect upon the 
morals of the people, at the ſame time that they would leſſen the expence. 
A plan of this kind, if it could be carried into execution, would obviate 
the principal objection to ſhort Parliaments. 3 1 

It my ideas ſhould meet with the approbation of the Committee, I ſhall 
hereafter have the honour to communicate to them the particulars of a 


ſcheme 


1 
ſcheme which, according to the beſt of my judgment, * be effectual, 
and which is recommended by its ſimplicity. 

To conclude. In the preſent exhauſted ſtate of this country, the gene- 
ral voice points out a ſtrict ceconomy of the public treaſure, as our beſt 
reſource. The abolition of every uſeleſs office, and unmerited penſion, is 
a meaſure founded upon wite and public principles; bur it is liable to theſe 
objections, that it is inadequate to the exigencies of the State, and that it 
encroaches upon the legal and undiſputed rights of the Crown, in the 
diſtribution of offices, and the expenditure of the Civil Liſt revenue; 
which may be juſtified, indeed, by the neceſlity of the public ſervice, but 
which it is prudent, if poſſible,” to avoid, The profuſion, in every other 

department of Government, is a grievance of much greater extent, and 
which muſt be remedied, or we ſhall fink under the burthen of the war 
It can only be done by the Houſe of Commons; they have the controul of 
the public accounts; but they are under the influence of that corruption 
they ought to reſtrain, Therefore a wiſe and comprehenſive ceconomy 
can be enforced by no other means, but reforming the Houſe of Commons. 
The obvious methods of accompliſhing that great object are, to ſhorren 


15 duration of Parliaments, and procure a fuller repreſentation of the 
eople. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, . 
Your moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble ſervant, 


| | Dublin, Feb. 275 1780. | | 
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SUB-COMMITTEF, Free * Tavern, March I9, 1780 
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HAT it appears to this 8 that New 8 to be 
holden once in every year were the ancient uſage, and declared to be 

the hereditary and indefeaſible right of the People of England. 
That it appears to this Sub-committee, that the act paſſed in the Gxth ; 
ye of the reign of Wm. and Ma, is the firſt regular act which attempts 
to 
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to eſtabliſh and © appoint the time of continuance of Parliament,” to be 
for the term of three years, though the ſame act recognizes * the ancient 
© laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom,” by which annual parliaments were 
confirmed, and declares that Frequent and new parliaments tend ver 
„% much to the happy union and good agreement of the King an 
6 People.” 5 
That it appears to this Sub- committee, that by an act paſſed in the firſt 
r of the reign of George I. the parliament then choſen for three years 
{by the acqure/cence of the people to the above-mentioned act of Wm. and 
Ma. on the faith of its declaring that “ from thenceforth no Parliament 
, whatſoever, that ſhall at any time hereafter be called, aſſembled, or 
& held, fhall have any continuance longer than for zhree years only at 
« the furtheſt, } did pals an act to prolong its continuance to the term 
of (even years. bebo 5 ee 
That it appears to this Sub- committee, that temporary conſiderations 
then preſumed to exiſt in the country, are ſtated in the preamble to the 
act, as the principal motives and inducements for the act itſelf. 3 
That it appears to this Sub · committee, that the act paſſed in the ſixth 
of Wm and Ma. is worded, as it declaratory of what was conceived (how: 
ever falſely) to have been the conſtitution of the country; but that t 
1 aſſumes a power of altering the duration of parliaments at 
k:fure. | 1 
4 That theſe alterations in the conſtitution of parliament were made with- 
ont communication with the conſtituent body of the people, and have been 
continued without the ſanction of their approbation. | | 
Thar it appears to this Sub committee, that the ſeptennial bill was 
ftrongly oppoſed in Parliament, as © a direct infringement on the conſti- 
« tution, and a flagrant breach of truſt towards the conſtituent body.“ 
Thar it was ſapported almoſt entirely on the principle of expediency. 
That the voice of the people appeared ſtrongly againſt it in many re- 
ſpectable petitions to Parliament on the occaſion; and that a conſtitutional 
proteſt was entered by the Peers, ſtating, © That frequent Parliaments 7 
c 
1 


$ were the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom: that the Houſe of 
Commons onght to be choſen by the people, and when continued for 

* a longer time than they were choſen for, they were then choſen by the 

% Pariiament, and not by the People: that they conceived the bill, fo ; 
far from preventing corruption, would rather increaſe it, for the longer © 
6% a parliament was to laſt, the more valuable to corruptors would be the 9 
* purchaſe; and that all the reaſons that had been given for long Parlla- 7 
#* ments might be given for making them perpetual, which would be an 

&« abſolute ſubverſion of the third eſtate.” 2 


; ; P 

That it appears to this Sub-committee, that various motions were after- p 
wards made, and ftrongly ſupported * for a repeal, of the ſeptennial act; fr 
particularly a motion for annual parliaments' in 1744, Which was loſt 7 


only by a majority of thirty-two. 4 928 5 

That the city of London, and other reſpectable bodies, continued to ne 
inſtru their repreſentatives, to proſecute this object in the moſt vigar- be 
E ous manner, as eſſentially neceſſary to the independency and integrity 
« of Parliament, the rights of the people, and the proſperity of the 
& country,” „5 cealen. F 
| ; TY 34 1 i That 


b 
That with reſpect to the repreſentation of the people, 

It appears to this Sub- committee, that by ſtat. 8 Hen. VI. the Parſia- 
ment, then elected by the commonalty at large, paſſed an act to disfran- 
chiſe the greater part of their conſtituents, by limiting the right of elec- 
tion for knights of the ſhire to“ perſons having free lands or tenements 
« to the value of 40s. by the year at the leaſt;” which reſtriftion has 
ever ſince continued. 

That it appears to this Sub-committee, 'that many towns and boroughs, 
formerly intitled, © for their repute and population,” to ſend members to 
Parliament, have ſince fallen into decay, yet continue to have a repreſen- 
tation equal to the moſt opulent counties and cities; while other towns 
and places, which have riſen into confideration, and become populous 
and wealthy, have no repreſentatives in Parliament. 

That it appears to this Sub-committee, that according to the moſt 
received calculations, the number of inhabitants of Eogland and Wales i is 
above five millions. 

That of theſe, nearly twelve hundred thouſand are ſuppoſed cipalie of 
voting, as the Conſtitution ſtood before the reſtrictive act above quoted. 

That of this number, not more than two hundred and fourteen thou= 
ſand are at preſ-at admitted to vote. | 

That out of theſe, | : 

One hundred and thirty thouſand freetiolders elect ninety-trs members 
for fifty-tws counties. 

Forty-three thouſand citizens, freemen, * others elect fifty two mem- 
bers for twenty three cities and tus univerſities, + | 

And forty one thauſaind eleftors chooſe three hundred and fixty-nine 
members for one hundred and ninety-two towns and boroughs. 

That ity of theſe members are returned by three hundred and forty 
electors. 

And a Ahne ſcarcely above ſix theuſand, being a majority of the voters 
of a hundred and twenty-nine of the boroughs, return uo hundred and 
Hfty: ſeuen repreſentatives, which is a majority of the whole Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons, and the efficient repreſentation of above fve millions of 
people. 

That ir appears to this Sub-committee, that many of theſe boroughs are 
immediately under the influence of the Crown, as the Cinque Ports; many 
of them private property, affording hereditary ſeats, as thoſe under Bur- 
gage tenure; and ſome of them almoſt without houſes or inhabitants, as 
Gatton, Newtown, and Old Sarum. 

That conſidering the repreſentation with reference to property, it ap- 
pears that many counties return a number of repreſentatives, out of all 
proportion to what they contribute to the public revenue, as is evident 
from the ſtating a ſingle inſtance * That Cornwall has been calculated ta 
pay to land. tax and ſubſidy ſixteen parts out of five hundred and thir- 
teen, and ſends members to Parliament forty-four, while Middleſex pays 
not leſs than in the proportion of two hundred and. fiſtygix, on ſends mems 
bers eight. 


* Candour requires us to obſerve that a miſtake has been committed in the following cal- 
culation printed in Italics, but it is by no means of ſuch magnitude as to aſſect the truth ot 
the poſition, aſſerted in this and the concluding i of the Report, 
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So that it appears to this Sub- committee, that the inequality of the re- 


preſentation of this country, with regard to property, is ſtill greater than 
youu Rd according to the 3 of its * 


Signed, by Order of the SUB-COMMITTEE, 
R. B. SHERIDAN, Cna Mv. 
— ——— 


Reſolved, 
That annual Parliaments are the undoubted right of the people of Eng- 
land, and that the act which prolonged their duration, was ſubverſive of 
the Conſtitution, and a violation on the part of the repreſentatives of the 
ſacred truſt Res in them by their conſtituents. 


Reſolved, 
That the preſent Nate of the 9 of this country is PEEL 
to the objett, 4 and a departure from the firſt any of the Conſtitution, 


Reſolved, 
That thanks be given to the Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee, for the very intelligent report made by them of the ſtate of the 
repreſentation of this country, and of the duration of Parliaments. 


| Reſolved, 
That the Report of the Sub-committee be Patel. Sia copies ſent to the 
ſeveral Committees of the counties, cities, and boroughs of this kingdom. 


C. J. FOX, Cnainman. 


# 
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